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which some might think affected his credibility; at least his famous 
answer when doubt was expressed as to whether the body found in the 
Niagara River was that of Morgan, " It is a good enough Morgan until 
after the election." The trial of Clough for embracery in connection 
with a libel suit brought by an Anti-Mason should have followed that 
of Morgan's abductors, instead of being placed in a later part of the 
volume. In the narrative of Walker's trial for aiding slaves to escape 
from Florida in 1844, it is said that this was the subject of a poem by 
Whittier; but we find there no hint that the poem is published at length 
in the preface. 

The Colonel Spencer who appeared for the defendant in the Padrone 
Ancarola's case was not the slow and sedate James Clark Spencer, for- 
merly judge of the superior court of the city of New York, and then 
known as one of the editors of Jones and Spencer's Reports; but a 
rampant criminal lawyer in New York City, called by the bar Charlie 
Spencer. As the only report was published by the philanthropical so- 
ciety that incited the prosecution, it is not surprising that his speech 
and cross-examination of plaintiff's witnesses, besides all the evidence 
offered for the defendant, is omitted and ignored. For this, of course, 
Dr. Lawson is not responsible. 

It is hard to find a reason for the inclusion of the trial of Berthina 
Tucker. 

If the difficulties and delay in the collection of material have pre- 
vented the editor from a chronological arrangement, an arrangement 
that was topical could to some extent have been followed. This would 
have been a great convenience to the reader. But it seems ill grace to 
note the demerits of a publication for which all scholars should be 
grateful. No historical library and no law library can afford to be 
without it. 

Roger Foster. 

The French in the Heart of America. By John Finley, President 
of the University of the State of New York. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1915. Pp. x, 431.) 
President Finley has gathered into a well-printed and well-indexed 
volume of some 400 pages the lectures delivered by him in Paris and 
other cities of France, on the Hyde Foundation administered by Har- 
vard University. The historical portions of the lectures are taken mainly 
from Parkman, " without whose long labors ", says the lecturer, " I could 
not have prepared these papers". One lecture is devoted to Parkman, 
and in twenty or more scattered references there is sufficient material 
for a complete biographical sketch of that historian. Samuel M. Clemens 
also receives due attention as a descriptive writer. "Mark Twain has 
put forever on the map of letters (where the Euphrates, the Nile, the 
Ilyssus, the Tiber, the Seine, the Thames have long been) the Missis- 
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sippi, the river which the French first traced on the maps of geography." 
Autobiographical material abounds. 

The lectures are composed in rhetorical narrative style after this 
fashion : " There was ample seed by now, and still more was soon to be 
added, for very soon, the same year, the gentle Gamier is to die the 
same death ministering to these same Hurons, whose refugees, flying 
beyond two lakes to escape from their murderous foes, are to lure the 
priests still further on westward till, even in their unmundane thoughts, 
the great mysterious river begins to flow towards a longed-for sea " (p. 
33). Or this: "From the coureurs de bois, 'runners of the woods,' 
whom he [Champlain], tied by the interests of his feeble colony to the 
Rock, had sent out, enviously no doubt, upon journeys of exploration and 
arbitration among the Indians, and from the Gray Friars and Black 
Gowns who, inflamed of his spirit, had gone forth through the solitudes 
from Indian village to village, from suffering to suffering, reports had 
come which he must have been frequently translating with his practiced 
hand into river and shore line of this precious map, the original of which 
is still kept among the proud archives of France" (p. 23). The author 
displays a passion for epithetical adjectives. Thus we have among 
others "the Homeric Parkman" (p. vi), "the blind Parkman" (p. 44), 
and " the Puritan Parkman " (p. 66) ; the " mendacious " and the " hun- 
gry " Hennepin ; the " aboriginal insects " ; and " the equator-sloping half 
of the continent ". 

George Washington's part in winning this country first from France 
and afterwards from England is adverted to; and a long leap is taken 
in the chapter " From La Salle to Lincoln ". Yet the historical portions 
of the lectures really furnish the foundation for the superstructure, 
which is comprised in those chapters dealing with the development of the 
basins of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. The French auditors 
were told that, " One harvest, in the picturesque words of Mr. Casson, 
would buy Belgium, two would buy Italy, three would buy Austro- 
Hungary, and five, at a spot-cash price, would take Russia from the 
Czar." And this before the great war began! From the many such 
expositions of the material wealth of this country the French easily dis- 
cover whence comes the money Americans spend in Paris. The lack of 
conservation heretofore displayed by our people is lamented and ex- 
plained; and the visible signs of amendment of our ways are mentioned. 
We miss the excellent illustrations that accompanied those chapters which 
were published in one of the magazines. In France (where so many of 
the sources from which American writers have drawn are available) 
exception might be taken to calling Nicolet a coureur de bois. Not only 
does Suite maintain that the class did not come into existence until about 
1670, but Nicolet had none of their characteristics. So, too, a French- 
man, familiar with Marquette's writings would regard him as the last 
man "to quiet his morbid conscience, which must have reproved his 
exploring ambitions ". The absolute sincerity of Marquette shines through 
everything written by or about him. 



